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Correspondence 





Facts Down Under 


Eprror: I was astonished to read in On 
All Horizons (Am. 7/4) that “Archbishop 
Duhig of Melbourne has been knighted by 
Queen Elizabeth of England.” Archbishop 
Daniel Mannix has been Archbishop of 
Melbourne for the last 42 years and still 
rules his diocese. Archbishop James Duhig 
is Archbishop of Brisbane, a city about 
eleven hundred miles from here. It may be 
worth pointing out also that Queen Eliza- 
beth of England is also Queen of Australia, 
as Australia is no longer a dependency but 
has full national status in the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. 

J. A. PHILLIPs, s.J. 

Director 

Central Catholic Library Bookshop 
Melbourne, Australia 


Comrade Khrushchev 


Epiror: Having recently made a trip to 
the USSR, in which I had the opportunity 
to visit for two hours with Premier Khru- 
shchev, I have followed with great interest 
your comments on the Soviet leader’s pro- 
posed visit to the U. S. Twelve days behind 
the Iron Curtain do not make one an au- 
thority on Russia or communism, but they 
permit one to test previous impressions 
about life there. 

I am surprised at the naiveté of so many 
men in public life who think that when 
Khrushchev sees that our laborers own cars 
and that every worker’s home has a kitchen 
sink, he will realize how prosperous and 
happy a nation we are. Do these men really 
believe that the Soviet spy system has not 
already reported on all phases of life in 
the United States? If these spies could steal 
our atomic secrets, why would they have 
difficulty finding out how many kitchen 
sinks we have in our homes? 

In my opinion, we have again been 
taken in by Soviet diplomacy. This trip 
will be the greatest political coup of Mr. 
Khrushchev’s career. It will show the 
peoples behind the Iron Curtain that he 
is fully accepted into the diplomatic broth- 
ethood. There can be no doubt that the 
censored reports of his trip, as given by 
the Communist press, will add to the de- 
spair and confusion of enslaved Eastern 
Europe. 

The United States has been accused 
more than once of having a double stand- 
ard of morality in foreign affairs. Is there 
any reason why we should not invite a 
Franco, a Somoza or a Trujillo as an hon- 
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ored guest, since we have done as much 
for Mr. Khrushchev? I am not advocating 
any such invitations, but I wonder about 
the double standard which seems to apply 
in such matters. It is a shame that the 
Communist press will not let the captive 
nations know that we pay respect only to 
the high office Mr. Khrushchev holds, not 
to the man who is the world’s foremost 
advocate of the total denial of human 
rights and dignity. 

Tuomas F, CARNEY, M.D. 
N. Miami Beach, Fla. 


Eprror: Re the wearing of black arm bands 
to greet Nikita K (Am. 8/22, p. 621) and 
your editorial, “A Silence in Vienna,” about 
how Austrian editors gave the Communist 
World Festival the silent treatment (Am. 
8/15), may I cite an incident I witnessed 
in Vienna in July, 1955. 

The four occupying powers then offi- 
cially handed over police powers to the 
Austrians. A hundred thousand people 





gathered in the Stalinplatz to watch the 
four flags lowered and the troops of the 
four nations march away. The Viennese 
watched in silence as the American flag 
came down, but vociferously cheered the 
lowering of the Soviet flag. They stared in 
stony silence as the Russian troops marched 
off; they cheered to the skies the American 
troops who marched off to the tune of the 
“Rhodetsky (an Austrian hero) March.” 
Silence can speak louder than words. 

(Rev.) Mark J. Hurtey 
San Rafael, Calif. 


Eprror: Would it not be possible during 
the unfortunate visit of Mr. Khrushchev 
to our country, to show him the ultimate 
might of our people? In every city on his 
itinerary, visits to our outstanding churches 
could be planned. Instead of naively hop- 
ing that he may be impressed by a show 
of our scientific achievement and destruc- 
tive power, we should rather emphasize our 
recognition as a people of the true source 
of our national strength as a_ republic 
which, under God, guarantees liberty and 
justice to all. 

ALicE McCAHILL 


Charlottesville, Va. 
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Current Comment 





Back to School 


The beaches are empty, the camps 
are closed and—once more—the most 
active quarter of America’s population 
is sitting behind school desks. 

The U. S. Office of Education reports 
that the estimated total enrollment for 
the school year 1959-60 is a record high 
of 46,480,000. This figure represents an 
increase of nearly two millions over last 
year. 

By grade levels the total is distributed 
as follows: kindergarten through grade 
eight, 33,460,000; grades nine through 
twelve, 9,240,000. The nation’s colleges 
and universities anticipate an enroll- 
ment of 3,780,000—an increase of 
190,000 over the 1958-59 figure. 

The Catholic school portion of the 
total enrollment is expected to reach an 
all-time high of 5,525,539. This is 
slightly more than a quarter-million in- 
crease over the preceding year. Catholic 
grade schools are enrolling 4,307,050 
pupils and the secondary schools some 
831,001 students. Catholic institutions 
of collegiate rank predict an enrollment 
of 387,488. 

The 5,138,051 total in the Catholic 
elementary and _ secondary schools 
means that 12.5 per cent or approxi- 
mately one-eighth of the total American 
school population below college level is 
in Catholic schools. Catholic school en- 
rollment has almost exactly doubled 
since 1945, 

While the figures have doubled, so 
have the problems. Every diocese is 
straining its resources to find more 
classrooms, competent teachers and 
adequate equipment to cope with the 
enrollment pressures upon their schools. 
Will the burden grow any lighter in the 
years immediately ahead? 


Fallout Report 


Since 1945 there have been some 203 
nuclear tests with an energy release 
equal to 8,500 bombs of the Hiroshima 
type. The fallout hazard created by 
these explosions has been hotly debated 
for years, 

On Aug. 22 the Joint Congressional 
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Committee on Atomic Energy issued a 
reassuring report. Fallout from past 
tests is less hazardous than was once 
feared. But the potential danger can be 
great if intensive testing is resumed 
over an extended period. 

The committee report summarizes ex- 
pert testimony given in public hearings 
last May. It tries to make reasonably 
authoritative evaluations in a field of 
knowledge that is marked by much ig- 
norance, great uncertainties and work- 
ing assumptions that are based on hope- 
ful “guesstimates.” 

The report contains no broad conclu- 
sions on the biological damage that has 
been caused by tests so far. It notes, 
however, that the radiation due to 
atomic tests is still but a small fraction 
of the dose we all absorb from natural 
sources such as cosmic rays. The report 
also states what should be a humane 
principle for conducting future tests: 


The best assumption . . . concern- 
ing the relationship of biological 
effect to radiation dose is to assume 
that any dose, however small, pro- 
duces some biological effect, and 
that this effect is harmful. 

The report observes that fallout can 
be greatly reduced by conducting small 
tests underground and big tests in outer 
space. We hope this fact receives care- 
ful attention, when and if the Nuclear 
Club resumes its activities. 


Discussions at Chequers 


An air of unreality hung over Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s idyllic visit to Eng- 
land. Only recently the President had 
to bear criticism in the British press al- 
most as severe as that dealt out to 
the late Secretary Dulles. Suddenly, 
however, he has become the “new Ike,” 
“Uncle Ike,” “Godfather Ike.” (It is 
rumored he will be the godfather of the 
child expected by Queen Elizabeth II.) 

Mr. Ejisenhower’s visit with Prime 
Minister Macmillan was touchingly de- 
scribed as the get-together of “two old 
friends taking their ease at Chequers.” 
But real news was scarce. The Aug. 31 
televised discussion between the Presi- 
dent and the Prime Minister was not the 
same thing as a news conference. About 
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300 correspondents in London, hungry 
for news they were not getting, and 
tired of filing copy about the two 
squires chatting together in the country, 
protested. After a briefing in which a 
Foreign Office spokesman told reporters 
that grouse would be served for dinner 
at Chequers and that some of the par- 
ticipants in the high-level discussions 
had played croquet, one newsman said: 
“Are we going to hear anything about 
the great international issues, or are we 
to hear simply what they ate?” 

What leaked out of the meeting was 
that a series of high-level exchanges 
with the Soviets is being planned. These 
talks will supposedly inhibit the Reds 
from future aggressive action in danger 
areas like Berlin. The two gentlemen 
at Chequers were also said to be work- 
ing out a policy that might be more 
suitable to present conditions in the 
Soviet Union than were the older poli- 
cies of containment or liberation. No- 
body even suggested that this new 
policy might somehow resemble a policy 
of appeasement. 

The whole affair seemed vaguely 
familiar. The faces and the words were 
different, but the melody reminded 
some listeners of an old 1938 hit called 
“Peace in Our Time.” 


Record on Civil Rights 


Last January, as Congress convened, 
prospects for meaningful action on civil 
rights were most promising. Everyone, 
save diehard Southern Democrats, fav- 
ored a bill to further secure equal rights 
for all Americans. Now, in early Septem- 
ber, even the widest-eyed optimist gives 
a civil-rights bill no more than an outside 
chance of reaching the Senate floor. 

There is division among those calling 
for action. Senate Leader Lyndon B. 
Johnson and Administration spokesmen 
favor a mild bill providing for a national 
conciliation service and the preservation 
of election records to be open to inspec- 
tion by the Attorney General in cases in- 
volving violations of voting rights. 
Liberals of both parties propose several 
measures with more punch to them. 
Neither faction has any enthusiasm for 
the other’s approach. 

Some hold that the Administration’s 
failure to bid for public support, as it 
did on behalf of a strong labor reform 
bill, weakened the civil-rights cause. 
Among those who like a Machiavellian 
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twist to their history, the rumor persists 
that Republicans bought Southern Dem- 
ocratic support for a tough labor bill 
at the price of a pledge to assist in stall- 
ing action on civil rights. 

But major blame for congressional 
failure to face up to the nation’s duty to- 
ward victims of discrimination must rest 
with Chairman James O. Eastland (D., 
Miss.) of the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee and with Chairman Howard W. 
Smith (D., Va.) of the House Rules 
Committee. Their abuse of parliamen- 
tary power, in locking up civil-rights 
bills in their respective committees, is a 
blot on the American political system. 


Films Irk the Council 


For the past ten years the National 
Council of Churches of Christ has had 
a Broadcasting and Film Commission. 
The director of the commission’s West 
Coast branch is George A. Heimrich, 
who came on for a conference with offi- 
cials at the head office in New York on 
Aug. 24. The result of the meeting was 
a statement by the NCCC that within 
the past six months there has been a 
notable upsurge of sex and violence in 
motion pictures. “Something very defi- 
nite must be done,” Mr. Heimrich 
stated, to bring the movie industry to 
its senses, 

The blast shook Hollywood consider- 
ably. Samuel J. Briskin, head of Co- 
lumbia’s studios, nervously maintained 
that “no individual or group has the 
right to censor the industry. . . . The 
public will soon enough tell us what 
they want or don’t want.” It would 
seem that the public—the 30 million 
represented by the 33 Protestant and 
Eastern Orthodox churches in the 
NCCC-was letting the industry know 
in very blunt terms. 

The Council pointed out, however, 
that the Protestant position does not 
favor any “banning” of films. This is a 
little puzzling and apparently does not 
satisfy many Protestants themselves; the 
Daily Hollywood Variety, a trade paper, 
reports that some Protestant leaders feel 
they ought to urge moviegoers to stay 
away from films for a set period of 
time. 

We can hardly expect the NCCC to 
agree with all aspects of the work of the 
National Legion of Decency, but it must 
certainly agree with the Legion’s aims. 
It strikes us that the NCCC commission 
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has a splendid opportunity to declare 
openly that it and the Legion are 
mutually concerned about this grave 
threat to civic morality. 


POAU in St. Louis 


In St. Louis, that thriving city in the 
heart of America, practically everybody 
respects the vigorous Catholic university 
that bears the city’s name. It came as a 
blow to the many friends of St. Louis 
University, therefore, when a group 
called Public Funds for Public Purposes 
Committee, Inc., brought suit recently 
against the City of St. Louis, its alder- 
men and its Land Clearance Authority 
to restrain the university from purchas- 
ing land in a huge redevelopment area 
that adjoins its present campus. PFPPC 
is a front for the St. Louis Chapter of 
Protestants and Other Americans 
United, often called simply POAU. 





Next Week’s Issue 


If you want facts and figures 
regarding two urgent questions 
touching Catholic education, your 
mailman will bring them in next 
week’s AMERICA. Among other 
features in our Back-to-School 
Issue will be a factual analysis of 
enrollment in Catholic colleges by 
Joun P. SuLtivan, and a study of 
the question of Federal and State 
support for church-related schools. 
The latter article is by New G. 
McC uskeEy. 











POAU has for some time been carry- 
ing on a campaign against resale of land 
to St. Louis University, because, in the 
words of Victor B. Harris, executive 
secretary of the local POAU chapter, 
“the university is a Roman Catholic in- 
stitution and in no sense public.” 

The St. Louis secular press reacted 
instantly. Both of St. Louis’ secular 
dailies, in prominent editorials, sup- 
ported the university and opposed those 
who are bringing suit. Said the Post- 
Dispatch on Aug. 26: “We hope this 
attempt to set up a legal barrier to prog- 
ress will go down just as the blocks of 
slums now are going down.” 

POAU began seriously to mobilize its 
forces against the university early in 
February of this year. It sent out a cir- 
cular letter on the stationery of the St. 
Louis Chapter, POAU, on Feb. 4, 1959. 


This letter invited attendance at pre- 
liminary rallies. Quite frankly, we are 
stunned to find one name among those 
imprinted on the letterhead. Leading 
the roster of the local POAU board of 
directors is the name of Dr. Edwin T. 
Dahlberg. More than a year before, on 
Dec. 5, 1957, Dr. Dahlberg was elected 
president of the National Council of 
Churches of Christ in the U. S. A. for 
the triennial term 1957-60. We can 
hardly believe our eyes. 


“Life,” “Look” and Lucre 


Life and Look freely display the 
female form. They often detonate sex 
bombs which are far from being porno- 
graphic blockbusters but nevertheless 
shatter our sense of what is becoming 
and tasteful in family magazines. 

Both journals recently went a bit far 
in pushing the cult of the carnal—for 
strictly commercial reasons. As you sat 
down with Life for Aug. 31 and turned 
the cover, suddenly there sprawled in 
your lap Hollywood’s newest darling, 
May Britt—more than two feet of blond 
hair, black negligee and provocative 
posing. Look’s somewhat smaller display 
of the Britt torso was modestly folded 
into the middle of its Sept. 15 issue. If 
Look’s fleshy bow to meretricious com- 
mercialism qualifies as a pin-up, Life’s 
tribute to the 20th Century-Fox adver- 
tising dollar is big enough to be called 
a “nail-up.” 

It is easy to see what is behind the 
current promotion of shy, studious, re- 
served May Britt. America is ripe for 
a new love goddess. As Bardotlatry 
wanes, Brittomania waxes. If she is 
splashed over enough billboards, the 
peekaboo Swede may supplant the pout- 
ing French woman. Hollywood's coffers 
are opening up for an expensive assault 
on the gullible public. 

It is not so easy to see why Life and 
Look go along with this cheap Playboy- 
type commercialism. Both magazines 
are among the highest paid ad media in 
the world; they do not need the revenue 
which comes from advertising copy that 
is in poor taste and needlessly offensive 
to Christian modesty. 


Another Housing Bill 


On returning from his triumphal 
European trip, with the plaudits of mil- 
lions still ringing in his ears, the Presi- 
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dent found on his desk another distaste- 
ful housing bill. If he was led to reflect 
on the vagaries of human fortune, who 
will blame him? Perhaps, like other oc- 
cupants of the White House, he even 
found himself pondering the strange 
wisdom of a constitutional system which 
makes its Chief Executive the most pow- 
erful man in the land and then turns 
around and obliges him to practice 
humility. 

But whatever his reflections as he 
studied the slightly more than $1-billion 
housing bill which the Senate approved 
by a vote of 71 to 24 on Aug. 18, and 
which the House passed on Aug. 27 
by a vote of 283 to 105, the President 
appeared to have no choice except to 
sign it. In both Houses the majority for 
the bill was sufficient to override a veto. 
And even if he could make a veto stand 
up, it is highly unlikely that this late 
in the session Congress would pass an- 
other bill. But a housing bill of some 
kind is “must” legislation, since the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration’s mortgage 
insurance authority, on which residential 
construction so heavily depends, must 
be renewed to the tune of some $8 
billion. 

For the rest, the latest version of the 
housing bill goes part way toward meet- 
ing the objections to the $1.3-billion bill 
which the President vetoed last month. 
Although it provides more money for 
slum clearance than Mr. Eisenhower 
wants and authorizes several programs 
he opposes—31,000 low-rental public 
housing units and modest aid to housing 
for the aged and classrooms for colleges 
—the bill represents the thinking of large 
majorities in both Senate and House. 
Mr. Eisenhower should bend gracefully 
and approve it. 


Calm in the Middle East 


Spur-of-the-moment foreign policy is 
perhaps better than no policy at all. 
But it is not the way we ought to go 
about exercising the leadership thrust 
upon the United States in this turbulent 
world. That was the substance of a 
statement issued by Sen. J. W. Ful- 
bright on Aug. 30. Recalling our frantic, 
last-minute efforts to avert disaster in 
the Middle East a year ago, the Arkan- 
sas Democrat urged the Government to 
formulate a long-range policy toward 
the area based on the Arab states’ newly 
found stability. 
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For some months a relative calm has 
been settling over the Middle East. The 
Arab nations are no longer at one an- 
other’s throats. Border incidents be- 
tween Israel and her neighbors have 
been few. The time is ripe, therefore, 
argued Senator Fulbright, for a more 
“mature” approach to the Middle East. 
“We must take into account the capa- 
bilities of the Arabs themselves. This we 
have failed to do in the past.” 

By way of illustration, Senator Ful- 
bright cited the skepticism and even 
derision that greeted Gamal Abdul 
Nasser’s nationalization of the Suez 
Canal in 1956. “The canal, however, is 
being operated as efficiently as before,” 
he remarked. “The banks have not 
crumbled. Ships have not collided.” 

The Arab states are determined to go 
their own way. As they search for po- 
litical stability and economic growth, 
we can be of assistance. Indeed, we 
cannot afford to stand aside. The 
Middle East ranks with Berlin and 
Southeast Asia as one of the vital areas 
of the free world. 


China Leaps and Falls 


Last year, according to Red China’s 
freewheeling propagandists, was a year 
of production marvels. Comrade Mao 
flicked his wand and the Chinese genie 
took a Great Leap Forward. 

But on Aug. 26 came the humiliating 
denouement. Radio Peiping confessed 
that its published production figures for 
1958 had been grossly inflated and that, 
consequently, the goals already set for 
1959 must be drastically reduced. 

Thus, for example, the 1958 output 
of grain products was not 375 million 
tons, but 250 million. The goal for 1959 
will be trimmed from an impossible 525 
million tons to a realistic 275 million. 
Similar admissions modified the statis- 
tics on other agricultural as well as in- 
dustrial products. 

What prompted the Communist party 
to make these damaging admissions? 
Mao had no alternative—Mother Hub- 
bard had to tell her hungry and naked 
children why the cupboard was bare 
despite the rosy promises of abundant 
rice and cotton. 

More intriguing is the question, how 
was Peiping induced to make its phony 
claims in the first place? The party at- 
tributes the blooper on farm statistics 
to “lack of experience in assessing” pro- 


duction. More probably a great part of 
the blunder sprang from naive accept- 
ance of figures forwarded to Peiping by 
lower echelon flunkies who were 
anxious to convince the overlord eco- 
nomic planners that they had met their 
assigned quotas. Nobody wants to fall 
under the suspicion that he is a slacker 
or an incompetent. 

One thing is sure. Heads will roll in 
payment for Mao’s discomfiture. After 
all, he lost face when his anguished 
giant, trying for a big leap, came a 
cropper. 


Awakening in India 


When Chester A. Bowles was U. S. 
Ambassador to India, he took great 
pains to explain to a dubious Prime 
Minister Nehru why Nato was a neces- 
sary arm of U. S. foreign policy. In 
Ambassador's Report, Mr. Bowles re- 
counts how he dramatized Europe’s de- 
fense problem by drawing an analogy 
with India. Imagine, he told Mr. Nehru, 
a South Asia as naked to Communist 
aggression as is Western Europe. India, 
he argued, would then have no alterna- 
tive except to take steps to insure her 
protection. Today India’s Prime Minister 
would be better prepared to compre- 
hend Mr. Bowles’ defense of the Nato 
alliance. 

Events in recent weeks have brought 
the Cold War closer to India’s borders. 
Red Chinese forays along the 2,500-mile 
Sino-Indian frontier have aroused In- 
dians to a new appreciation of the Com- 
munist threat from without. “There is 
no alternative,” said Mr. Nehru on Aug. 
28, “but to defend our country’s border 
and integrity.” The entire northeast 
frontier has now been placed under the 
control of the Indian Army. 

Most likely Prime Minister Nehru 
will not hasten to drop his policy of 
non-alignment in the Cold War. Never- 
theless, during the past several months, 
as a result of the uprising in Tibet, the 
ousting of the Communist government 
in Kerala State and the current border 
clashes with Red Chinese troops, India 
and her leading statesman have under- 
gone an education. This can only 
strengthen free-world defenses against 
Communist imperialism. Reality has 
dawned on India. Ironically, the West 
has chosen just this moment to become 
unrealistically hopeful of a permanent 
thaw in the Cold War. 
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The Power of Anticommunism 


a GREAT bulwark against this country’s accommo- 
dating itself to the Communist world is American 
public opinion. Over the 25 years during which opinion 
surveys have been relatively scientific, the American 
people have consistently registered overwhelming op- 
position to communism at home and abroad. 

Some columnists, intellectuals and a few politicians 
have occasionally wavered in their opposition to com- 
munism. They predicted reforms in communism follow- 
ing the end of World War II, after the death of Stalin 
and after Khrushchev’s speech at the 20th Party Con- 
gress. They now see great hope in the exchange of 
leaders between this country and Russia. The people 
have never shared these hopes. With minor fluctuations 
they have remained firm in their fear and dislike of all 
things Communist. 

Anticommunism may be latent or it may be virulent 
in America. At least once in each of the four decades 
since the Communists seized power in Russia a wave of 
anti-Communist fervor has been aroused in this country. 
Each time the “tolerant” politicians have been hurt. 

Most politicians recognize this public opposition to 
communism and act accordingly. There can be little 
doubt that America’s policy toward Communist China 
has remained strong at least partially because of the 


On All Horizons 


fear of reprisals at the polls. Congressional opposition 
to the recognition of Communist China and to her ad- 
mission to the United Nations has resulted, not from the 
pressures of any China lobby, but from an understand- 
ing of American opinion. The China lobby never was 
much more than a figment of certain overactive liberal 
imaginations. Public opinion is real, demonstrable and 
dangerous to those who fail to pay it heed. 

Respect for the power of public opinion helps account 
for changes in the Administration line about the 
Khrushchey visit. At first we were told that the Presi- 
dent was going to influence the Russian people, while 
Khrushchev was to be influenced by the American 
people. There was apparently no recognition that the 
mere fact of the visit might serve Communist purposes. 
Today, Administration spokesmen preface their remarks 
with statements about opposition to communism and 
follow with assurances that the President won't be taken 
in by any Communist blandishments. 

The international situation is extremely dangerous. 
Communist aggressions in the Far East could once more 
stir up American opinion even if no war or “police ac- 
tion” is required. Earlier bets on the political value of 
the Khrushchev-Eisenhower visits must be hedged. 
Nixon, better than most, knows the potency of the Com- 
munist issue in America. Neither he nor others in the 
Administration want to be caught where Democrats 
can claim a lack of understanding or a softness about 
communism. That issue once helped Republicans and 
Republicans have no desire to be beaten by it in the 
future. Howarpb PENNIMAN 


casion he joined in matrimony Emilio 
Inglessis and Eva Maria Jung. We 
congratulate the privileged couple and 





particularly the bride, a former U. S. 





SECULAR INSTITUTE. A leaflet, Soci- 
ety of Our Lady of the Way, describes 
the secular institute of that name which 
assists women to lead dedicated lives in 
the world (P. O. Box 806, Albany, 
N. Y., or P. O. Box 4841, San Francisco 
1, Galit.): 


B LONDON CENTENNIAL. In its 
Golden Jubilee year, America modestly 
salutes the venerable Catholic Times of 
London, founded in October, 1859. 


BTO STUDY RUSSIAN. Fordham 
University’s Institute of Contemporary 
Russian Studies has announced receipt, 
from the N. Y. State Department of 
Education, of 20 scholarships for the 
study of beginner’s Russian, The grants 
are limited to public and private school 
teachers in the State. 


CENSUS DATA. Austrian citizens 
are obliged by law to state, in the 
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biennial census, their religious affilia- 
tion and practice. The 1957 census, just 
published, reveals that 6.29 million 
(89.9 per cent) are Catholics. Of these, 
32 per cent assisted at Mass on two 
Sundays chosen at random. By compari- 
son with 1951, the ratio of priests to 
laity worsened slightly (1:1,480 from 
1:1,390), though the number of priestly 
and religious vocations remained about 
the same. 


p> RELIGIOUS SOCIOLOGY. Can the 
modern city parish use a full-time pro- 
fessional social worker? Harry J. Aponte 
went into that question and evaluates 
his experiences in an instructive report, 
Parish Social Work (Church of St. 
Athanasius, 878 Tiffany St., New York 
59, N. Y. $2). 


B PAPAL WEDDING. Pope John 
XXIII has personally officiated at two 
recent marriages. On the second oc- 


resident, an AMERICA contributor deeply 
interested in questions of Church unity. 


p> DE PORRES DRAMA. A play writ- 
ten by a missionary in Jamaica, with the 
title “Born . . . Not of Blood . . . but of 
God,” is available from the Blessed Mar- 
tin de Porres Guild, 141 E. 65th St., 
New York 21, N. Y. (35¢; 4 for $1). 


p> APOSTLES. Since its foundation in 
1953, the Colegio Pro America Latina, 
Louvain, has sent 39 priests to nine 
Latin American countries. All but five 
were Belgians. Of the 39, there are 30 in 
parish work, eight are in universities or 
seminaries, and one directs Catholic Ac- 
tion groups. . . . From Spain, the His- 
pano-American Sacerdotal Cooperation 
(OCSHA) has provided 350 priests 
since 1954 for Latin America. In its 
theological seminary in Madrid 30 new 
priests were ordained this summer for 
that apostolate. R.A.G. 
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Editorials 





The Nature of Our Adversary 


Seas Nikita Khrushchev’s visit to the United States 
we shall discover that he has the affability, the 
verve and the common touch that make people like 
him. Consequently, many will see in him, not the 
Butcher of Budapest, but the author of the post-Stalin 
thaw in Russia. The temptation will be very great to 
conclude that Khrushchev is the kind of man with 
whom we can do business. That conclusion would be 
a dangerous mistake about the nature of our adversary. 

In Khrushchev, we are not merely up against a glad- 
handing politician. Our true opponent is the Soviet 
Union and the Communist system. The USSR is still a 
totally socialized economy run by a highly centralized 
Government. The Soviet regime still recognizes no effec- 
tive restraint on its power, either from its own constitu- 
tion or from international law. Its power, moreover, is 
constantly growing greater as a rapidly developing tech- 
nology adds to Soviet military might. 

Nor is there any solid ground for hope that this enor- 
mous concentration of power will become either more 
just towards its own subjects or more friendly to us. 
Soviet power has been, still is, and for the indefinite 
future will be the servant of a doctrine. We cannot 
assess the forces arrayed against us until we under- 
stand the idea that inspires and guides them. 

The idea behind the Soviet system is, of course, com- 
munism. Let us say at once that the radical defect of 
the Communist ideology is not that it is anti-capitalist 
or undemocratic, or even that it is anti-religious. That 
a state has abolished private property, that it denies 
individual liberties—still more that it persecutes re- 
ligion—are reasons enough for condemning it. Yet these 
are but by-products of the error at the system’s root. 

Because it is founded on a materialist vision of man 
and the universe, the Soviet State is dedicated to the 
ruthless pursuit of material goals. It is no accident that 


the Communist Government callously overrides what- 
ever human rights stand in its way. If the material wel- 
fare of the masses is the source and foundation of all 
human good, as Karl Marx taught, what right can an 
individual claim against “the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat”? 

Communist ideology creates an especially dangerous 
tyranny because of its utopian expectations. In a per- 
ceptive article in Commentary (August, 1959), J. L. 
Talmon traces utopianism in modern politics to the 
waning of belief in the doctrine of original sin. When 
men began to believe that human nature is simply and 
inherently good, it became possible for them to imagine 
that a reign of absolute justice could be realized on 
earth. That is the notion at the heart of modern revolu- 
tionary messianism and in particular of communism. 
Total revolution and the total repression of opposition 
are justified, in fact are imperative in the Communist 
world view, because through them an absolutely just 
order of things will be brought into being. 

We do not understand what our foreign policy is at- 
tempting to deal with unless we grasp the revolutionary 
drive behind Soviet aims. The Bolshevik Revolution is 
unfinished business until it has become a successful 
world revolution. Mr. Khrushchev told us as much in 
his own piquant style when he bluntly said: “We shall 
bury you.” 

Soviet power is necessarily aggressive because it is 
the material arm of Communist doctrine. Of course, 
there is no danger that Marx's predictions will come 
true and that one day a classless utopian society will 
cover the globe. But we can be sure of one thing. Over 
against us there is a state founded on the presumed 
truth of such Marxian prophecies. As a direct conse- 
quence, the Soviet Union is committed to unrelenting 
hostility towards us and the whole free world. 


Sin and Psychology 


S IN, which rated as a “dirty” word in most psychologi- 

cal circles for the past fifty years, reared its head the 
other day in a quite unlikely spot. The occasion was 
the American Psychological Association’s 67th annual 
convention, held this year in Cincinnati. Dr. O. Hobart 
Mowrer, of the University of Illinois, past president of 
the APA, violated the professional taboo when he 
asked: 


Is there no such thing as moral responsibility and 
social accountability at all? Is every mean or vicious 
thing that you or I as ordinary individuals do, not 
sin, but rather an expression of “illness”? Who 
would seriously hold that a society could long en- 
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dure which consistently subscribed to this flaccid 
doctrine? 


Dr. Mowrer went on to insist with his colleagues that 
their basic approach to the treatment of the emotionally 
disturbed has started from a false premise. Under 
Freudian influences, psychotherapists took the view that 
their patients were too good. To regain their emotional 
or mental health, they had to be taught that their im- 
pulses, especially those of lust and hostility, were being 
unnecessarily inhibited. In other words, a patient was 
never disturbed because he had done something pal- 
pably wrong but because he lacked insight. 

Down that road, in the Illinois psychologist’s view, 
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lies personal and social disaster. Often, rather, miscon- 
duct precedes mental breakdown. Empirically, at least, 
it is clear that “certain forms of conduct characteristical- 
ly lead human beings into emotional instability.” Con- 
fronted by these facts and by the failure of even the 
newer types of therapy, Dr. Mowrer concludes: “I see 
no alternative but to turn again to the old, painful, but 
also promising possibility that man is pre-eminently a 
social creature (or, in theological phrase, a child of 
God) ...” Short of a return to the concept of sin, then, 
he finds no way out of the crisis which confronts psy- 
chotherapy as it seeks for a program of action more 
effective than mere groping for insight. 

Estimates vary widely on the degree to which re- 
ligion and psychology have in recent years found com- 
mon grounds for agreement. Certainly more and more 
psychotherapists exhibit a greater awareness of spiritual 
dimensions in the inner lives of human beings. This 
does not mean that the clinician has verified experi- 
mentally the theological concepts of sin and guilt. But 
he has opened his mind to possibilities which the 
“scientific” mentality of an earlier generation dismissed 
out of hand as the irrational products of authoritarian- 
ism crossed with superstition. Indeed, as a result of 
recent trends, Pius XII could state: “No one would 


deny that modern psychology, considered in its totality, 
deserves approval both from the moral and religious 
points of view.” 

Not all psychologists, of course, go along with Dr. 
Mowrer. At the same session of the APA convention, 
in fact, Dr. Albert Ellis, of New York, affirmed “that 
no human being should be blamed for anything he 
does.” On the contrary, “the concept of sin is the direct 
and indirect cause of virtually all neurotic distur- 
bances.” For Dr. Ellis, the therapist's main job is to rid 
his patients “of every possible vestige of their blaming 
themselves, others, or fate and the universe.” 

The unrealistic view of human nature revealed in 
these remarks serves to heighten the good sense made 
by Dr. Mowrer at the Cincinnati meeting. Despite such 
rearguard insistence on the elimination of all feelings 
of guilt, the fact remains that more and more profes- 
sional men recognize that one of the most widely suc- 
cessful programs for treatment of the disturbed is that 
of Alcoholics Anonymous. Yet this method insists from 
the start on frank recognition of the importance of 
guilt, confession and a form of expiation. Its success— 
where psychiatrists have failed—surely merits their at- 
tention. There would seem indeed to be room for the 
concept of sin in psychology. 


Pressure Groups in U. S. Life 


A Last! A good word has been said for the legitimate 
role of the so-called pressure groups that operate on 
various levels in American life. The good words were 
said at the tenth session of the American Round Table, 
a discussion series sponsored by the University of Chi- 
cago and the Advertising Council. Thirteen experts, 
representing the pressure groups, the Government, the 
press and the academic world, had their say in a meet- 
ing last October, but their findings have just been pub- 
lished in a 54-page booklet, Major Economic Groups 
and National Policy (free copy available from the Ad- 
vertising Council, 25 West 45th Street, New York 36, 
N. Y.). 

Though the conclusions of the experts centered, as 
the title of the booklet indicates, on pressure groups 
that operate in the economic field, the implications of 
the discussions went far wider and have an immediate 
bearing on the moral and cultural life of the country 
as well. This is evident from the general conclusion 
reached, namely that “the long-standing tradition of 
American politics that interest groups are cancerous 
growths within the system” is misleading and vigorously 
to be disputed. 

For one thing, the study points out, most of the pres- 
sure groups now operate in the open, and their causes 
and their organization are subject to public scrutiny 
and criticism. Moreover, it is of prime importance, the 
conferees declared, and in the public interest “that we 
do not tear down the right of association in business 
groups, labor groups and professional and other groups. 
... On the whole their activities do serve the public 
interest.” 
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It should be emphasized that this judgment applies to 
the fields of censorship and public morals in general, 
where the term “pressure group” has all too often come 
to be a smear phrase. The National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People (NAACP) has been 
referred to in this snide manner; its crusade is there- 
fore, by implication, somehow or other underhand, 
divisive, un-American. The efforts of the National Le- 
gion of Decency to better the moral standards of the 
films or of the National Office for Decent Literature 
(NODL) to limit the distribution of reading material 
considered unsuitable for youth have likewise been 
denigrated as being overzealous and narrow-minded 
activities of “pressure groups.” And so, debate in these 
crucial fields of the nation’s moral health, instead of be- 
ing conducted through rational argument for the com- 
mon good, is debased into debate by epithet. 

It is good to be reminded, as this study forcibly does, 
that “pressure groups are an integral part of American 
life and one of the significant developments of the 20th 
century.” The deeper problem, of course, still remains: 
Are the specific pressures a group exerts really in the 
public interest and are the means by which the pressure 
is exerted above any suspicion of dishonesty, chicanery 
and mere self-seeking? 

That pressure groups do and should exist is a fact of 
democratic life of which we should be proud. The day 
when such organizations as the NAACP, the Legion of 
Decency and the NODL have been sneered out of 
existence democracy will be the poorer. After all, where 
might we now be if a pressure group called the Boston 
Tea Party had never thrown its weight around? 
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Why Is Khrushchev Coming? 


Wilham J. Conyngham 


n the jagged and sometimes incomprehensible line 
| of East-West relations since the death of Stalin, 

there is surely no more remarkable indication of 
the drift of events than the Eisenhower-Khrushchev ex- 
change. Nothing more clearly illustrates the momentous 
changes in popular and official opinion than the fact 
that—three years after the Hungarian bloodbath—its 
perpetrator is invited to the nation which, in 1953, said 
the liberation of Eastern Europe was a basic element 
of its foreign policy. 

The causes of this phenomenon are unquestionably 
complex; but, in one of its dimensions at least, it points 
up the deep and continuing struggle for a 
peace which is equated with survival. Re- 
lated to this, of course, is the sharp impact 
on public opinion of the new Soviet power 
revealed by Sputnik. Fear of Communist im- 
perialism, which was the core tension of the 
early years of the Cold War, has been grad- 
ually replaced by a fear of Soviet national 
power. 

There is a naive confusion at work in those 
who see in the Eisenhower-Khrushchev ex- 
change a hope for fundamental rapproche- 
ment between the two systems. The tendency 
here is to see the Soviet Union as simply an- 
other nation-state, conducting its policy solely under 
the conditions and objectives of the Western family of 
nations. It assumes that the Soviet Union has essentially 
limited goals, which offer opportunities for negotiation, 
compromise and settlement within commonly assumed 
outer limits. The dual nature of the Soviet complex and, 
by extension, the Communist camp is conveniently ig- 
nored, and the role of ideology in the formation of the 
ends and means of Soviet policy is dismissed from the 
calculation. 

It seems necessary to restate, in view of the Khru- 
shchev visit, that the Soviet pursuit of world domina- 
tion and a radical transformation of human society not 
only precludes a peace based upon commonly existing 
norms of justice, but substitutes for it a condition of 
struggle, by various means and at various levels of in- 
tensity, for as long as the two worlds are in existence. 

There is the widely held belief that Khrushchev has 
been misinformed about the nature of the American 
class structure and the capabilities of our armed power. 





Mr. ConyncuaM, professor of politics at Manhattanville 
College of the Sacred Heart, Purchase, N. Y., is a former 
U. S. Government employe. 
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That he has very serious misconceptions of our society 
is undeniable, but they are notions which a rapid tour 
through a steel mill, power plant or cornfield will 
hardly touch. His ideas are not those of fact, certainly 
not those of private impression; they are in the order 
of moral and intellectual interpretation and stem di- 
rectly from his commitment to the tenets of Marxism- 
Leninism. 

The nature of that commitment has been described 
by recent visitors to the Soviet Union like Governor 
Harriman and Vice President Nixon. Khrushchev him- 


self said last winter before the 21st Party Congress: 


We are united by the great teaching of 
Marxism-Leninism and by the struggle 
to put it in practice. We shall always 
preserve the purity of the Marxist-Lenin- 
ist ideology. We shall fight against op- 
portunists, against revisionists of all 
shades, and we shall be loyal to the 
working class. It is in this that we see 
our duty to the world Communist and 
workers movement. 


As a Communist, Khrushchev of course 
believes that all history develops in the con- 
flict between those classes which own the 
means of production and those which do not. 
Further, he believes that since matter is the only reality 
and thus shapes all aspects of social existence, every 
social and political institution is drawn into the 
struggle on one side or the other. The American Gov- 
ernment, he is certain, is merely an instrument of cap- 
italism, using its monopoly of physical coercion to aid 
in the exploitation of the working class. In the class 
war, Khrushchev professes to see a series of “contra- 
dictions” or internal conflicts which carry the seeds of 
destruction for capitalistic society. The Soviet Premier 
has nullified in advance practically any impression that 
he might receive of the United States. This was evi- 
denced last winter when he replied to those Marxist 
“revisionists” who held that capitalism had entered a 
new era, free of the crises of overproduction and mass 
unemployment. He said at that time: 


In postwar years there has been much talk in the 
United States and other capitalist countries about 
“prosperity” and the advent of a “crisis-free” epoch 
in capitalist development. But what is the real state 
of the postwar capitalist economy? In some twelve 
years the United States has had three critical pro- 
duction slumps—in 1948-1949, 1953-1954, and no- 
tably in 1957-1958. 
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And, Khrushchev continues: 

The continuous alternation of critical slumps and 
feverish uptrends speaks of the instability of the 
capitalist economy. Neither the arms race, nor any 
other measure, will ever rid the economy of the 
United States or the other capitalist countries of 
overproduction crises. Whatever the capitalist coun- 
tries do, they will never eliminate the cause of 
crisis. Capitalism will never break the death grip of 
its own contradictions. They keep growing in size 
and scope, holding the threat of new economic up- 
heavals. There is every evidence of a further deep- 
ening of the general crisis of capitalism in conse- 
quence of the radical shift in the balance of forces 
between the world socialist system and the world 
capitalist system, the disintegration of the colonial 
system and the exacerbation of social antagonisms 
in the capitalist countries. 


To hope that Khrushchev is open to spontaneous im- 
pression in the face of such an ideological formation is, 
to me at least, to presume that he is on the road to 
Damascus. 

Khrushchev views the United States not only as an 
isolated national society, racked by confliét and internal 
decay, but also, according to Lenin’s theory of im- 
perialism, as an integral part of the world capitalist 
system and its mainstay. . 

Central to Khrushchev’s purpose in visiting the 
United States is his grasp of the fact that the United 
States stands at the heart of the free-world system. And 
because it is a system, a functioning unit of integrated 
parts, Communist ideologists assert that the total power 
of the free world is not only being continuously reduced 
by national revolution in its weaker and remoter parts, 
but also that the power of the system can be materially 
reduced at its center, which—since the decline of Great 
Britain and France—is the United States. Thus, if the 
viability of the American economy weakens, the econ- 
omies of those nations dependent on it will weaken to 
an even greater degree, and the total power of the 
system will be effectively lessened. 

Of vital importance in the context of the Khrushchev 
visit is the ideological element which links Marx to 
Lenin. It was Lenin’s thesis that capitalism achieved a 
measure of internal stability only through imperialism, 
militarism and the arms race. Without the aid of the 
Cold War and of expenditures for defense, it is asserted, 
the American economy would be unable to escape the 
“contradiction” of overproduction and mass unemploy- 
ment, thus aggravating the internal antagonisms of the 
class struggle. In these terms, to achieve a unilateral re- 
duction of arms would not only reduce America’s ca- 
pacity for military action, but would result in a further 
weakening of its social structure. 


IN MR. K’S OWN WORDS 


It should be pointed out that Marxism-Leninism is 
not only a way of understanding the meaning of the 
processes of history. It is also a method of changing it. 
The method itself is an integral part of the dialectical 
approach. Perhaps its most direct statement was ex- 
pressed in the February, 1959 issue of International 
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Affairs, an English-language monthly published in Mos- 
cow. The classical principle of power politics—exploit- 
ing differences between allies to weaken them through 
division—was developed by the authors in this way: 


The Socialist foreign policy takes correct account 
of and utilizes the contradictions of the capitalist 
system. The most cynical example of the use of 
such tactics [divide and conquer] under contem- 
porary conditions is the diplomacy of American 
imperialism, which attempts to sow discord and 
conflicts everywhere, to incite one people against 
another in order to divide and weaken the working 
masses, to enslave them to U. S. monopoly capital 
and to prepare for war. 


The Communist leadership, on the other hand, uses the 
same tactics, but for different purposes: 


Socialist foreign policy makes use of such contra- 
dictions in order to consolidate peace, to prevent 
war not only between the Socialist and capitalist 
countries, but even between the capitalist states, to 
foil the aggressive designs of the imperialists, to 
systematically use the discord between them in 
order to consolidate peace and to secure an ally, 
“even though this ally,” as Lenin said, “be tempor- 
ary, vacillating, unstable, unreliable and condi- 
tional.” 

Ever since the Soviet state has existed its foreign 
policy has been supremely skillful in making use of 
the contradictions of the imperialist camp for the 
benefit of the struggle for peace. This was demon- 
strated both between the two World Wars and dur- 
ing the Second World War. 


The authors continue by listing the sources of conflict 
among the nations of the free world which it is the 
business of Soviet diplomacy to exploit. 


Since the war the contradictions between the 
capitalists have become considerably more acute. 
There are the contradictions between the big im- 
perialist states and the smaller countries; between 
the United States, which aspires to world domina- 
tion, and its Nato partners, who feel the pressure 
of American monopoly capital; between the im- 
perialist states and the countries which have freed 
or are freeing themselves from colonial dependence; 
class antagonisms in each capitalist country; and 
also contradictions in the camp of the bourgeoisie 
itself between its aggressive elements and the more 
sober-minded businessmen who have an interest in 
extending economic contacts with the USSR and 
the other Socialist countries. 


The authors conclude: 


The correct use of these contradictions is one of 
the necessary conditions for success in the struggle 
for peace, for the creation of favorable foreign- 
policy conditions for the all-out building of com- 
munism in the USSR and the successful building of 
socialism in the People’s Democracies. 


What, then, in view of the foregoing, are we to con- 
clude as to the meaning of the Khrushchev visit? Rather 
baldly, Khrushchev’s mission is meant to promote the 
basic objectives in the struggle between the two camps: 
on one hand, to increase the unity and power of the 
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Communist world system; and, on the other, to weaken 
the cohesion and power of the West. 

Let us examine a few of the “contradictions” which 
Khrushchev might hope to exploit. There is the matter 
of the “contradictions between the United States, which 
aspires to world domination, and its Nato partners, who 
feel the pressure of American monopoly capital.” Pos- 
sibly the single most important objective in the Soviet 
foreign policy has been to disrupt the Western alliance. 
To halt the rearmament of the West and the political 
and economic integration of Western Europe would be 
a major, perhaps decisive, victory in the conflict of the 
two systems. And while Khrushchev could have little 
hope of getting a Big Two deal which would seriously 
weaken the Western defense by a withdrawal or heavy 
reduction in the American commitment, he might very 
well hope to stimulate the already potent conflicts of 
interest in the Western community. 


SPEEDING UP THE U.S. DECAY 


Khrushchev may well have in mind increasing the 
“social antagonisms” within the United States by 
alienating American public opinion from the “anti- 
popular” foreign policy of its Government. He may 
stress the “relaxation of tension” through increased 
trade and cultural contact, and the burdens and dangers 
of the arms race. By reiterating that the Soviet Union 
is interested only in competing with the free world in 
terms of standards of living and human betterment in 
general, Khrushchev may hope to increase popular 
pressure on Washington to decrease—if not eliminate— 
defense, foreign aid and related expenditures. 

The prospect of alienating public opinion from Gov- 
ernment policy, however, is only part of the possible 
gain. There remains the possibility of exploiting “con- 
tradictions in the camp of the bourgeoisie itself, be- 
tween its aggressive elements and the more sober- 
minded businessmen who have an interest in extending 
economic contacts with the USSR and the other So- 
cialist countries.” Both Mikoyan and Kozlov have ex- 
pressed interest in expanding trade relations. The 
Soviet Union is interested in securing credits to import 
heavy chemical equipment for its Seven-Year Plan; its 
political effect would also be, over a time, to build a 
pressure group around the interests that would profit 
most from Soviet trade. In addition, it would weaken 
the United States’ embargo of strategic goods to the 
Soviet Union—which has been among the primary ob- 
jectives of Soviet policy. To increase trade, therefore, 
not only strengthens the Communist camp economically, 
but also punches-a few holes in the dike of containment. 

There is little question that Khrushchev is convinced 
that victory over the West is historically inevitable, and 
that shifts in the world balance of power will increas- 
ingly favor the Communist bloc. The Bolsheviks, how- 
ever, have never been conspicuously patient with his- 
tory. Indeed, one of the chief characteristics of Bolshe- 
vism has been its almost total absorption with questions 
of power. To wage the struggle solely by methods short 
of war—political subversion, psychological warfare or 
economic penetration—is to rely on methods which are 
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uncertain and which require a high degree of instability 
in the target country. 

It is therefore not inconceivable that part of the 
Khrushchev mission is to probe the will and the capacity 
of the American leadership, particularly of the Presi- 
dent; to evaluate for himself whether the Western 
threat to wage nuclear war over Western Berlin is 
credible—he has to date remained adamant on his ulti- 
matum—or to pursue some other, future objective, 
limited in itself and peripheral in a physical sense to 
American survival. If Khrushchev can secure a series of 
limited concessions through the threatened use of un- 
limited violence, then a fairly rapid advance can occur 
without his paying the price of nuclear war. As he un- 
doubtedly is aware, rocket-rattling has its uses. 

In one sense, the visit of Khrushchev to the United 
States is an indication that the threat of massive retalia- 
tion seems more and more to lack credibility. And this, 
in turn, calls into question the permanence and stability 
of the nuclear stalemate which many have presumed to 
be a strategic factor in the East-West balance of power. 

If, for example, Soviet technicians should develop an 
anti-bomber defense capability which would cut its 
losses to an acceptable level, then to threaten the use 
of force against force would be meaningless. Even in 
the contingency of full effectiveness, the “balance of 
terror” operates with varying pressures on different na- 
tions. The vital question, which many have asked, is 
whether the United States, vulnerable to nuclear 
devastation and unable to fight wars of restricted in- 
tensity, is prepared to suffer nuclear holocaust to pre- 
vent Communist encroachment in areas remote from 
immediate American interest. The stability of the nu- 
clear stalemate and the political status quo have de- 
pended on the absolute effectiveness of the weapon and 
the certainty of its use. There is now some reason to 
question both. 

It may be Khrushchev’s task to find out how deeply 
the evidence of Sputnik has modified our will to resist 
limited expansion. Or, in the language of the trade, to 
test the gap between military capability and political 
intention. Khrushchev will not (just as we cannot) 
identify the two as we did in the period of atomic 
monopoly. 

The visit of Khrushchev, then, is nothing more or less 
than a weapon in that protracted struggle between East 
and West which will end, from the Communist point of 
view, only with the elimination of the free world. In 
this long struggle our best hope of avoiding both the 
evils of nuclear war and the triumph of communism 
lies in decreasing our vulnerability, increasing our capa- 
bility and maintaining a firm intention to resist. If, as 
some would assure us, Khrushchev desires to gain time 
by reducing the intensity of that struggle, then we 
should be deeply grateful. For time may bring those 
changes that are necessary for human survival and that 
are undreamt of in the philosophy of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism. Such a day is not yet with us, however; it would be 
the deepest folly to assume that it is. Moreover, such 
measures as the Eisenhower-Khrushchev exchange are 
not likely to bring it about. 
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State of the Question 





PUBLIC POWER AND PRIVATE RIGHTS 


Should there be a law against racial and religious discrimination 
in private housing and private clubs? Or would the remedy be 
worse than the disease of prejudice? Francis Canavan, S.J., assistant 
professor of political science at St. Peter’s College, Jersey City, 
N. J., here analyzes the clash between public power and private 
rights in the contemporary fight against the evils of discrimination. 


THE TRUTHS men live by are often 
enough half-truths. One of them is that 
you can’t legislate morality. The oppo- 
site half-truth is that you can legislate 
morality and, if something is wrong, 
“there oughta be a law against it.” The 
practical truth lies somewhere between 
these views, and it is a wise man indeed 
who knows just how much and how 
little can be accomplished by law in 
the field of morals. 

We don’t usually think of racial dis- 
crimination as a problem of public mor- 
ality, but of course it is. Now law and 
morality includes some questions about 
race relations. What are the demands of 
justice and charity in this delicate area? 
How far should laws go in enforcing 
those demands? There are probably no 
more burning questions of public mor- 
ality facing our country today. 


State Legislatures 


The desegregation decisions of the 
Federal courts have captured the head- 
lines in recent years. But the most far- 
reaching decisions concerning race rela- 
tions are not being made by courts but 
by State legislatures. In increasing num- 
bers the States are passing laws for the 
purpose of assuring to all their citizens, 
regardless of race (or creed), an equal 
access to the common advantages of 
society. Racial equality is becoming an 
object of legislation on a scale unprece- 
dented in our history. 

Consider what has taken place in the 
present year alone. Trends in Housing, 
a publication of the National Commit- 
tee Against Discrimination in Housing, 
reported the following in its May-June 
issue: 

State legislatures set an all-time 
record in 1959 by the enactment of 
seven major civil rights laws, five 
of which prohibit racial and reli- 
gious discrimination in housing. 
Four States—Colorado, Massachu- 
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setts, Connecticut and Oregon— 

moved into the lead when they be- 

came the first States in the nation 
to bar discrimination in private 

housing. California chalked up a 

victory as both houses approved a 

bill covering publicly assisted hous- 

ing. In addition, fair employment 
practices laws were adopted in 

Ohio and California. 

These States—and several others— 
have moved far beyond the mere out- 
lawing of racial discrimination in public 
institutions. They have adopted a public 
policy which bars discrimination even 
by privately owned institutions or fa- 
cilities. It is a safe prediction that other 
States will enact similar legislation. It 
is probable too that attempts will be 
made to extend anti-discrimination laws 
to wider areas of social life. Thus, the 
question of the extent to which govern- 
ment can and should legislate racial 
equality is becoming, as the French 
would say, actual. 

You need only a glance into your 
murky old crystal ball to see that we 
are in for some heated debates. Not all 
of these debates will be inspired by 
blind prejudice. True, there will always 
be prejudice in plenty in arguments 
over race relations; but the genuine— 
as opposed to the emotional—issue will 
be the conflict between public power 
to eliminate unjust discrimination and 
the private right to immunity from in- 
terference by government. Let us illus- 
trate this with some examples. 

Several States now forbid discrimi- 
nation in housing that is rented or sold 
as a commercial venture. According to 
these laws, the owner of an apartment 
house, for instance, must rent to appli- 
cants without regard to race. Does it 
follow that a man may not discriminate 
among prospective buyers of his own 
home? No State has as yet banned all 
discrimination in the sale of private 
housing. But Colorado forbids discrimi- 


nation in the sale of any housing except 
that which is actually occupied by the 
owner. It would be only a short step 
to eliminate that single exception and 
make non-discriminatory sales of pri- 
vate housing universally obligatory. 

Considering the desperate condition 
of congestion which prevails in Negro 
areas, the need for breaking down the 
walls of white prejudice that keep the 
Negro in the slums is strikingly clear. 
But at some point legislation against 
prejudice comes into conflict with the 
private owner’s right to control his own 
property. It is hard to say where that 
point is. But we can at least say this 
much: in framing laws against discrimi- 
nation in housing, several considerations 
must be kept in mind and balanced 
against each other: 1) the need for 
housing on the part of the minority 
group; 2) the danger of reaction in the 
majority group if it is pushed too far 
and too fast; and 8) the necessity of 
maintaining clearly specified areas of 
life where government cannot dictate 
even in a good cause. Social statesman- 
ship should neglect none of these fac- 
tors. 


Social Discrimination 


Beyond housing and employment, 
which are indubitable human needs and 
must be satisfied, there is the question 
of admission to facilities for what peo- 
ple call their social life. Many of these 
facilities are controlled by private-mem- 
bership clubs. It is notorious that these 
clubs, both in town and country, com- 
monly discriminate against certain races, 
creeds and nationalities. The discrimi- 
nation is undemocratic and uncharita- 
ble. Lut is it a fit subject for legislation? 

The spotlight was turned on discrimi- 
nation in private clubs last July when 
the world-famous Dr. Ralph Bunche, a 
Negro, was told that his son could not 
be admitted to the West Side Tennis 
Club in Forest Hills, N. Y. Dr. Bunche 
promptly informed the press. The result- 
ing outcry brought about the resigna- 
tion of the club’s president and a public 
statement by its board of governors that 
they would be happy to accept an ap- 
plication for membership from Dr. 
Bunche or his son. 

So far as Dr. Bunche was concerned, 
the club’s statement ended the West 
Side tennis story. But others were un- 
willing to let the incident close. Dr. 
Alfred J. Marrow, chairman of New 
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York City’s Commission on Intergroup 
Relations, announced plans to investi- 
gate clubs in the city which were said 
to bar Jews, Negroes and others from 
membership on the basis of race or re- 
ligion. Dr. Marrow said that the com- 
mission might also ask legislation to pre- 
vent such discrimination. One measure 
he suggested was a law requiring clubs 
to publish the roster of their members. 

Perhaps Dr. Marrow’s most signifi- 
cant statement was a general principle 
which he laid down. He said that the 
commission he heads recognized the 
right of private clubs to choose their 
members, but not their right to bar any 
group collectively for reasons of race 
or religion. 

Let us not confuse the issue by ask- 
ing, “What about the Holy Name So- 
ciety and the K. of C.? Do they have to 
admit Jews and Protestants?” Non-sec- 
tarian social clubs are plainly the sort 
of organization under discussion here. 
Such clubs, according to Dr. Marrow, 
have no right to bar any group col- 
lectively for reasons of race or religion. 


Specious Argument 


Clubs surely have very slender moral 
grounds for practicing this sort of dis- 
crimination. The usual argument, name- 
ly, that people have a right to choose 
their social companions, is specious in 
this context. What the argument really 
means is that no Negro and no Jew is 
fit to associate with the country-club set. 
No one who calls himself a Christian 
can consistently maintain that position. 

But what of the proposition that pri- 
vate clubs should have no legal right 
to discriminate? This, too, would be a 
most difficult position to maintain. 

For one thing, a law against discrimi- 
nation in private clubs would be as 
impossible of enforcement as the Vol- 
stead Act. The attempt to enforce it 
would probably create the same resent- 
ment, corruption and contempt for law 
that were engendered by the noble ex- 
periment of prohibition. Leaders of 
minority groups are well aware of this. 

But there are enormous problems 
even about the principle underlying 
such laws. One is the difficulty of clas- 
sifying these private organizations. After 
all, some groups have valid grounds for 
discriminating in their membership poli- 
cies, while others do not. No one could 
expect the Daughters of the Confeder- 
acy to accept Negro members (or 
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imagine Negroes wanting to be mem- 
bers, for that matter). The Ancient Or- 
der of Hibernians might reasonably 
enough exclude persons of Jewish an- 
cestry, especially since the theory that 
the Irish are one of the Ten Lost Tribes 
of Israel has never been solidly estab- 
lished. 

These examples of organizations with 
good grounds for discriminating in their 
admission of members are so obvious as 
to seem silly. But how would you write 
a law that would clearly and adequately 
distinguish between groups that may 
discriminate and those which may not? 
Suppose that a society formed to per- 
petuate early American ideals decided 
to limit its membership to persons whose 
ancestors were American citizens be- 
fore 1865. Suppose further that this so- 
ciety affiliated itself with a country club 
and controlled admission to the club. 
Could you make its policy illegal? 


Extreme Measures 


If you were willing to resort to ex- 
treme measures, the answer no doubt is 
Yes. To accomplish your purpose, how- 
ever, it would be necessary to violate 
principles of our legal tradition that are 
just as valuable as the idea of equality. 
Private clubs are not supported, either 
directly or indirectly, by taxes. They do 
not cater to the general public, but ex- 
ist only to serve their own members. To 
deny to such clubs the legal right freely 
to choose their members—however 
prejudiced they may be in their choice 
—would be a frightening attack on lib- 
erty. We are commanded to love our 
neighbors. But it is better not to drive 
people to the exercise of love at the 
point of a gun. 

The United States is going through 
a social revolution of great magnitude 
and world-wide significance. The equal- 
ity of all men, of which we Americans 
have always boasted, is now in process 
of being realized in social fact. It would 
be disingenuous to pretend that this 
progress has been made, or can contin- 
ue, without legal coercion. Where social 
justice is at stake, government has both 
the right and the duty to act through 
laws. But always, in a constitutional 
system, government’s powers are limited 
by private rights. Some hard thinking 
is needed to draw an accurate line be- 
tween public power and private right 
in the field of race relations. 

FRANCIS CANAVAN 
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THE RIDDLE OF 
ROMAN CATHOLICISM 
By Jaroslav Jan Pelikan. Abingdon. 258p. 
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The ecumenical movement is not a tur- 
moil in a void. It is creative. It is per- 
haps more dynamic outside of the Cath- 
olic Church than in it, though Pope 
John’s first encyclical clearly shows that 
it is a primary preoccupation of the con- 
temporary papacy. Because of the 
movement, Catholics look at non-Cath- 
olic Christianity in an irenic and ob- 
jective spirit, and non-Catholics ap- 
proach the Catholic Church in the same 
spirit. In recent times many interesting 
Protestant studies of Roman Catholicism 
have appeared, but The Riddle of Ro- 
man Catholicism, by a professor of his- 
torical theology at the University of 
Chicago, is probably the most important 
of the current Protestant expositions of 
Catholicism. It merits a more than sum- 
mary review. 

Lest any one think that Prof. Pelikan 
is a European import, let it be stated at 
once that he is thoroughly American by 
birth and attitude in spite of his seem- 
ingly foreign name. He is a vigorous 
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Lutheran scholar who has studied Cath- 
olic theology with industry and under- 
standing. He is still a young man, en- 
ergetic and urbane. Catholics will find 
in this book no grounds for complaint 
that their doctrines are widely misunder- 
stood or snidely caricatured. In fact, it 
is amazing how well Dr. Pelikan has 
grasped Catholic theology, given his 
initial evangelical framework of thought. 

This necessary recognition of Peli- 
kan’s objectivity and sympathy must not 
lead the Catholic reader to think that 
he will find a presentation of Catholic 
doctrine and reality which is altogether 
acceptable. As the author says, he is 
writing sympathetically and critically. 
Now any criticism is judgment and 
judgment is made in the light of ex- 
pressed and unexpressed principles. 
Some of Pelikan’s principles are expli- 
citly rejected by Catholics. But it must 
be stressed that we have here a Prot- 
estant book which is friendly in intent, 
tone and spirit. 

The book is divided into three parts. 
The first part deals with the genesis of 
the Catholic Church. The second part 
discusses doctrines considered specific 
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to Catholicism. The last part outlines for 
Protestants an ecumenical approach to 
Catholicism. 

As the Chicago professor sees it, the 
Christian movement in its origins had 
to face the problem involved in being 
both exclusive and inclusive—to “pre- 
serve identity and achieve universality.” 
The solution of this problem was cathol- 
icism—with a small c. The word cath- 
olic really means two things: orthodoxy 
and world-wide accommodation. Quite 
early in the development of the catholic 
Church, Rome took precedence and be- 
came the symbol of orthodoxy and the 
center of universality. This position of 
preeminence of the Church of Rome 
was not at all the expression of the the- 
ory of a papacy with universal jurisdic- 
tion and definitive teaching authority. 
This was a later development of the 
Roman precedence in the catholic 
Church, Gradually the papal claims be- 
came more ambitious, involving author- 
ity even over the state. It was at this 
point that the Reform became necessary. 
Luther and Calvin were not attacking 
the principle of catholicity. They were 
really defending it against the papal 
non-catholic construction of it. The Re- 
formers were and wished to be catholic 
and for that very reason they broke 
with Rome. 

In the second part, Pelikan presents 
the Catholic theory of papal primacy 
and infallibility as the first and basic 
position of Catholicism. This brings up 
the question of Church and State. The 
Catholic sacramental system and the- 
ory are next delineated. After this we 
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are given a conspectus of Catholic Mari- 
ology, the position of Thomism in 
Catholicism, and the Catholic position 
on worship and liturgy. 

It is in this section that the Catholic 
will have his deepest moments of ma- 
laise. By and large the Catholic doctrine 
is accurately given but with just enough 
Protestant reconstruction and reflection 
to give it an unconscious twist that 
makes the Catholic inwardly protest. 
Naturally a Protestant will not be able 
to see Catholic dogma as the Catholic 
sees it. Pelikan’s statements about Cath- 
olic doctrine, individually considered, 
faithfully report Catholic teaching with 
sympathetic understanding, but some- 
how the organic whole is missed. 

A sobering thought struck me as I 





read. I have frequently, in fragmentary 
form, tried to explain to Catholics some 
Protestant theological positions. I have 
striven exceedingly to be objective, fair 
and sympathetic. Yet I can now appreci- 
ate the embarrassment my fugitive 
pieces must have caused my many Prot- 
estant theologian friends. They would 
see that I was somehow near to the 
Protestant doctrine—and yet so far away. 
A religious vision is neither wholly an 
existentialist achievement nor yet wholly 
a logical summa. It is both. But logic 
and existence must be fused into unity 
if either is to be meaningful. Given only 
a Protestant experience, the Catholic 
complex of existence and essence cannot 
be grasped. The living thing escapes the 
observer. This is also true for the Cath- 
olic trying to understand vital, pulsing 
Protestantism by studying only its 
reasoned formulas. 

Taking this for granted, there is yet 
a theological observation which can 
be made in all friendliness. It is under- 
standable that papacy, Mariology and 
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sacramental theory will be the first 
things to claim the attention of Prot- 
estants because in their religion these 
things are either absent or exist only in 
a vestigial manner. Yet these three posi- 
tions are not primary for the Catholic. 
They are not starting points but only 
corollaries. 

The starting point in Catholic dogma 
is Christology. In this field Catholic doc- 
trine is unambiguous and crystal clear. 
For us Jesus of Nazareth, born of the 
Virgin Mary, is true God and true man: 
the ontological Saviour of a lost human 
race in an action which began at His 
conception and continues through time 
and eternity. The saving action of Christ 
after His sojourn on this earth is con- 
tinued in His mystical prolongation, the 
visible, organized Church, acting 
through divine energy in efficacious 
symbolism. 

When all this is written out in detail, 
papacy, Mariology, sacramental rite and 
theory inevitably follow. The Catholics 
and the Orthodox joyfully call Mary the 
Mother of God. Protestants find the 
phrase disquieting. Most of them prefer 
with Nestorius to call Mary simply the 
mother of Jesus. But the Catholic Mari- 
ological formula affirms above all the 
true deity and the true humanity of 
Christ. The semantic audacity of the 
phrase stresses the unfathomable won- 
der of the incarnation of God in Jesus 
of Nazareth. Protestants are not so forth- 
right in their approach to the Lord. In 
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many of them a lurking Nestorianism, 
and even Arianism, can surely be de- 
tected. Such doctrines are alien to the 
tradition of the Church, which rejected 
them solemnly, a fact which both Lu- 
ther and Calvin saw and accepted. 
Thomism is another feature of Cathol- 
icism which must be rightly understood. 
Today all Catholic theologians are 
Thomist in some sense or other. Even 
the nascent revival of Scotism and Fran- 
ciscan theology in general gratefully 
compares its position with the Thomistic 
counterparts. But Thomism is not a 
Catholic dogma, It is a method of the- 
ologizing prescribed by Canon Law for 
the training of seminarians. Other the- 
ologies are not condemned, but the close 
harmony between Thomistic philosophy 
and Catholic doctrine makes it a most 
convenient instrument for the communi- 
cation of Catholic dogma in a rationally 
disciplined discourse. Moreover, current 
Thomism is not a talmudic commentary. 
It is wide open to all discoveries and 
new insights. As Prof. Pelikan remarks, 
it is difficult to find one Thomism at 
work in the Church. There are many, 
and strangely enough all can quite 
legitimately claim the Thomist label. 
In the third part, Pelikan presents us 
with a theology of ecumenism. The 
basis of this whole section is the postu- 
late that all the Christian churches to- 
gether form the catholic Church. This 
is the unity which we now have. It is 
of course crystal clear that the churches 
are badly divided and this division must 
be overcome, not because union is hu- 
manly speaking a good thing but be- 
cause it is the will of God. Pelikan is 
sober and realistic in his own concep- 
tion of the greater unity possible in our 
time. He finds certain contemporary 
trends making for this greater unity: the 
tendency of Catholic and Protestant 
biblical scholarship to work in the same 
way; renewed patristic studies in both 
camps with strenuous objectivity; the 
liturgical movement working in Cathol- 
icism and Protestantism; a mutual re- 
turn to the historical study of the Re- 
formation; and the ecumenical move- 
ment operative in both groups. He is 
not romantically sanguine in seeing 
these things as inevitably productive of 
formal union. In fact he wonders if for- 
mal union is possible or even desirable. 
There is an interesting chapter on 
conversion. Pelikan first points to a truth 
so often overlooked by Catholics, name- 
ly, that conversion is a two-way street. 
Not only do Protestants become Cath- 
olics; Catholics also become Protestants. 
The author looks at conversion with a 
kindly eye and even thinks that the 
Protestant or Catholic who has not con- 
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fronted the invitation to conversion can 
hardly be intelligently loyal to his own 
church. However, he thinks that indi- 
vidual conversion solves no ultimate 
problems. For Pelikan the Reformation 
was a prophetic witness in the catholic 
Church and to this day the Catholic 
Church has refused to accept that wit- 
ness. The Protestant who becomes a 
Catholic must deny the prophetic sig- 
nificance of the Reform, and so the 
Church of Rome does not hear that wit- 
ness when she embraces the erstwhile 
Protestant. 

For the moment, however, the 
churches must bear the burden of di- 
vision. Each must give witness to some 
catholic element in the tradition. It can 
only be done by friendly conversation 
and dialog. All must exercise charity and 
understanding. The ultimate issue is in 
the hands of God. 

As Pelikan knows, Catholics do not 
share his principle that all the churches 
using the Christian name are the Church 
of Christ. Of them all, one and only one 
is the catholic Church, and it is the 











Church called Catholic by the whole 
world. This position makes the Catholic 
a very trying fellow in ecumenical dia- 
log. But he cannot help himself. This is 
his faith. This is his understanding of 
the Gospel. 

As a result three ways to union are a 
priori conceivable. The first is com- 
promise. All sides in the conversation 
will relinquish some of their character- 
istic positions and take up something of 
the positions of the others, Actually this 
strategy is not desired by anyone inter- 
ested in ecumenical activity. One can- 
not in piety compromise with the word 
of God. 

Another strategy is the road of com- 
prehension. Let each one’s view of the 
Gospel be so broad that it will include 
all the churches. The slogan of this kind 
of reunion effort is “unity but not uni- 
formity.” Not any one church is the 
Church, but all together in their refrac- 
tion of the total truth combine to give 
us the white light of the saving Word. 
This tactic may satisfy Protestants, all 
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of whom have something of this doctrine 
in their traditions. But it will not satisfy 
the Catholic. He too can honestly say 
that he does not want absolute uniform- 
ity in liturgy and church customs, but 
he will insist on uniformity of belief. 
Catholic theologians differ in their the- 
ological explanations of dogmas, but 
they all hold the dogmas which have a 
minimal content that all gladly accept. 
What is more, there is an authority 
which can define that content. The cath- 
olic tradition manifests an awareness of 
heresy and the conviction that heresy 
cuts off the heretic and his group from 
the Church of Christ. It is neither cath- 
olic nor Catholic to regard all views as 
valid expressions of the meaning of 
Christ and his Church. 

There is a third way of uniting the 
churches. It is the way of conversion. 
Protestant will become Catholic or 
Catholic will become Protestant. Con- 
version can be considered either as an 
individual act or as a group commit- 
ment. The Catholic simply considers it 
impossible the visible organized Cath- 
olic Church can become substantially 
anything but what it was, is and will be. 
He sees God’s power and will prevent- 
ing this forever. That the Catholic 
Church be converted to Protestantism is 
logically unthinkable. Individual Cath- 
olics can make the change, but if they 
do, Catholicism considers them cut off 
from the Church of God in spite of the 
indelible link which Baptism gave them. 

The problem for the Protestant is not 
so drastic. Most modern Protestant the- 
ologians believe that Catholics are, or at 
least can be, in the Church, The convert 
from Protestantism, even for most 
Protestants, has not left the Church of 
God. Prof. Pelikan points out precisely 
the real problem for the Protestant when 
he contemplates conversion to Catholi- 
cism. Is the Reformation of God or not? 
A believing Protestant must in consist- 
ency believe that it is. Pelikan certainly 
does. What does the Catholic believe? 
Certainly much of our writings in the 
past made all of the Reformation a thing 
of the devil. Today distinctions are be- 
ing made. 

Catholics are quite willing today to 
see a prophetic function in the Reforma- 
tion. It roused the Church to announce 
bravely the original message of God, 
as it did at the Council of Trent and in 
the Tridentine reforms. But the Church 
does not see any prophetic mission or 
charism in the Reformation. The Church 
has the prophetic mission, not the Re- 
form. 

I do not see how a Catholic can have 
any other view of the Reformation than 
this nor do I see how any Protestant can 
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Paperbacks ... 


the 1959 version of the “slim, little volume” 


Meditations Before Mass 

by Romano Guardini 

Translated by Elinor C. Briefs 

“.. . deep penetration of the true significance of the 
Church’s liturgy.”—Books on Trial $1.50 


The Protestant Churches of America 
by John A. Hardon, S.J. 
“. .. fills the need of the general Catholic reader for 


a practical manual on Protestantism in America.”— 
The Homiletic and Pastoral Review $1.75 


A new, paperback printing: 

The Intellectual Life 

by A. G. Sertillanges, O.P. 

Translated by Mary Ryan 

“, . . provides a stirring yet discriminating account of 
the nature and dignity of the vocation to the intel- 
lectual life.”—The Sign Cloth $3.00 Paper $1.50 


The College Readings Series 
. . articles of uniformly fine quality which are both 
interesting to read as well as informative.”—Catholic 
Review Service 
Readings in the History of Western Civilization, 


ed. by T. P. Neill, Ph.D., 2 vols. $2.25 each 
Readings in the Philosophy of Nature, 

ed. by H. J. Koren, C.S.Sp. $2.25 
Readings in Sociology, 

ed. by G. C. Zahn, Ph.D. $2.25 
Readings in Economics, 

ed. by R. E. Mulcahy, S.J. $2.25 


Readings in Ancient and Medieval Philosophy, 
ed. by J. Collins, Ph.D. Soon. $2.50 


This Tremendous Lover 

by Eugene Boylan, O.Cist.R. 

“.. . forcefully and compellingly pleads the cause of 
Christ’s love.”—America $1.50 


St. Pius X: 

The Authentic Life of the Saint 

by Rev. Hieronymo Dal-Gal 

Trans. by Rev. Thomas F. Murray 

The life of the papal Saint written by the “defender” 
in the beatification and canonization processes. First 
paperback printing. $1.50 


Joy Out of Sorrow 
by Mother Marie des Douleurs 
Translated by Barry Ulanov and Frank Tauritz 

. wonderful meditations on how to accept the gift 
of suffering with love and understanding for God's 
greater glory.”—America $1.50 


Twenty Centuries of Church and State 

by Sidney Z. Ehler 

“.. . can be confidently recommended to the student 
of history and politics and, indeed, to anyone in search 
of a simple introduction to the problem of Church and 
State.”"—Catholic Truth Quarterly $1.95 


The Way of Divine Love 

by Sister Josefa Menéndez 

“This book should be read, reread, and made known 
far and wide to all who honor and love the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus, and to all who need to renew their 
love.”—America $1.95 





Paperback Favorites on Vocations 


Lay Workers for Christ $1.00 
Why I Became a Brother $1.00 
Why I Became a Missioner $1.00 
Why I Became a Priest $1.00 
Why I Entered the Convent $1.00 


All of the above are edited by Rev. George L. Kane, 
Director of Vocations and of Religious Education, 
Diocese of Antigonish. 

“Father Kane has the secret of providing vocation 
literature excellent in quality and well calculated 
to get results.” Msgr. John S. Kennedy 











The Dead Sea Scrolls and the Bible 

by Roland E. Murphy, O.Carm. 

“For a brief and accurate account of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls and their relationship to the Bible, this study 
of Father M. could hardly be surpassed.”—American 
Benedictine Review $1.50 


Woodstock Papers 
“The Woodstock Papers indicate a type of scholarship 
that has always been associated with the Church and 
her seminaries. They also manifest a type of scholar- 
ship needed to show that the Church in America is 
producing scholars and leadership.” — The Catholic 
Messenger (Davenport, Ia.) 
1. A Catholic Primer on the Ecumenical Movement 
by Gustave Weigel, S.J. 
2. The Testimony of the Patristic Age Concerning 


Mary’s Death by Walter Burghardt, S.J. 95¢ 
3. Freud and Religion 

by Gregory Zilboorg, M.D., F.A.P.A. 95¢ 
4. The Bible in the Early Middle Ages 

by Robert E. McNally, S.J. $1.50 


More Blessed Than Kings 

by Vincent P. McCorry, S.J. 

“Painless, humorous, but profound, spiritual reading 
for the butcher, the baker, and the candlestickmaker— 
and, again, for priests as well as laymen.”—The Com- 
monweal $1.50 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS, Westminster, Maryland 
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do anything else but angrily reject any 
such view. The Catholic can go back 
to the Reform and study the reformers 
with sympathy and understanding. He 
is no longer prone to make demons of 
them and with St. Clement Mary Hof- 
bauer he can recognize in them an im- 
pulse of piety. However, they are not 
prophets of the church but outsiders— 
providentially but not ecclesiologically 
exercising a prophetic function. 

Yet if we cannot share Prof. Peli- 
kan’s postulates without very radical 
reservations, we can still accept whole- 
heartedly his main conclusion. The deep 
split in Christianity calls for the exer- 
cise of charity. This statement is logical 
for Catholic and Protestant alike. Char- 
ity will call for dialog, a dialog in love, 
friendship and understanding. We are 
all brothers by the title of creation, sin 
and redemption. As brothers and not as 
foes should we deal one with the other. 
The great good of union will not be 
affected by human effort but by God’s 
grace in God’s time. It is not sheer self- 
deception to see in the great concern for 
dialog in our time the moving of God’s 
grace. For such a grace we can all be 
grateful and move on with it in hope. 

GusTAVE WIEGEL, S.J. 


Church and State 


RELIGION AND AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY 

By Roy F. Nichols. Louisiana State U. 
101p. $2.50 


It is always of great value to be remind- 
ed of the religious origin of the ideas 
on which America was founded. Prof. 
Nichol’s two lectures, given at Rice In- 
stitute in Texas, serve to focus attention 
again on the Christian and deist prin- 
ciples which to a truly astonishing de- 
gree have been publicly invoked during 
the years of America’s existence. 

This slender volume is a brief for the 
proposition that a moral imperative is at 
the heart of American culture. The im- 
perative derives from a mixture of Cal- 
vinism, Evangelicism and democracy 
and has been intermingled in every ma- 
jor struggle and decision made by the 
American people. At the same time the 
idea of democracy derives from—and 
inspires—religion. 

Prof. Nichols, Pulitzer Prize-winner 
in 1949 for his volume Disruption of the 
American Democracy, has not attempted 
to resolve in these two lectures the hard 
problem of whether or not American cul- 
ture and U. S. democracy can survive 
without substantial change now that 
the religious pattern of the nation has 
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changed so radically. Historian Nichols 
has simply placed before us some of the 
relevant facts concerning the traditional 
reciprocal relationship of democracy and 
religion in the United States. With this 
carefully chiseled monograph the world 
of scholarship is enriched. 

Rosert F, DRINAN 


Movie Mogul 


YES, MR. DE MILLE 
By Phil A. Koury. Putnam. 319p. $4.50 


Why did the late Cecil B. de Mille 
make his movies? His motives were 
complex and roiled. He wanted to ex- 
ploit the public and to please it; he 
liked to work hard; he enjoyed the 
grandiose; he reveled in schmaltz, pro- 
vided only that the quantity was suf- 
ficiently impressive. 

Family background encouraged him 
to mingle religiosity with dramatic ef- 
fect. His father, a quondam student for 
the Episcopalian ministry turned play- 
wright-producer, was an associate of 
David Belasco, whose practice of wear- 
ing a Roman collar was not only itself 
religio-dramatic kitsch but also was as- 
signed a reason to match: Belasco’s 
costume was worn to show his gratitude 
to a Jesuit priest who had befriended 
him as a boy! 

But basically Cecil de Mille was in 
the show business because living was 
for him something that had to be asso- 
ciated with and imbued with drama 
in order to be tolerable. 

Phil Koury, whom AMEnRIcA’s readers 
will remember for his occasional “Holly- 
wood Letter” when he was (1945 to 
1952) C.B.’s personal representative and 
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executive assistant, has produced an ac- 
count of de Mille’s life which is highly 
entertaining and occasionally riotous, 
but also astute and kindly, a tribute to 
the Boss which is convincing because 
it is not sycophantic. Mr. Koury has 
worked with a great mass of material 
—files and transcriptions as well as per- 
sonal recollections and notes—so that 
this book has more historical substance 
than its anecdotal structure would at 
first suggest. 
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AMERICA’s readers will be interested 
particularly in Koury’s circumstantial 
account of the at first friendly but fi- 
nally uneasy relations between de Mille 
and Fr. Daniel A. Lord, S.J., who helped 
steer to completion de Mille’s movie life 
of Christ, The King of Kings, and later 
stood firm by his opinion that the life 
of Christ’s mother should not be filmed. 

As the author feeds his material with 
infectious good humor through this fast- 
moving narration, he is forming for him- 
self and his reader an implicit evaluation 
of de Mille. C. B. was a man whose 
own diffuse and ebullient dramatic in- 
stincts enmeshed, supported and _ per- 
haps choked his own understanding of 
his own real life. Between real event 
and dramatic reconstruction de Mille 
himself often drew no line. He was 
seemingly convinced that the “real” 
reason why his father had turned from 
the ministry to the show business was 
because both offered opportunity for 
“doing good,” but the theatre more, 
since theatre audiences were larger than 
those in churches. 

WALTER J. ONG 


Acts of the Apostle 


IT IS PAUL WHO WRITES 


By Ronald Knox and Ronald Cox. Sheed 
& Ward. 487p. $4.50 


People today are notably history-con- 
scious. For this reason, many find that 
the best approach to the Catholic faith 
is directly through the Scripture narra- 
tive: just what did happen, and who 
were involved? So a very good plan is 
to read the story as told in the New 
Testament, and let Msgr. Knox’ wonder- 
ful translation carry you right along. 
Fr. Ronald Cox, the New Zealand 
Vincentian Scripture scholar, helped us 
to follow this plan in an earlier “Knox- 
Cox” work, The Gospel Story (Sheed & 
Ward, $4.50). In this volume he has 
combined the account of the first days 
of Christianity, as told in the Epistles 
of St. Paul and in the Book of Acts, 
with his own continuous narrative on 
the opposite page. Some points of 
chronology remain obviously obscure, 
but Fr. Cox has used the best available 
sources and conjectures. He thus sup- 
plies a running commentary, but at the 
same time an independent history that 
can be read on its own merits, especial- 
ly as it is so attractively written. 
Anyone who makes a daily reading 
of “Knox-Cox” will find delight and a 
treasure of rich knowledge. Id give 
either or both the volumes a good spot 
on a bedside shelf. Joun LAF ArcE 
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by ' we 
Ronald Knox and Ronald Cox 


The Acts of the Apostles and St. Paul's 
Epistles, text and commentary, arranged in 
the same way as the same authors The Gospel 
Story. Msgr. Knox's translation is on the left- 
hand pages, the commentary on the right. 
"Father Cox's commentary is aimed straight 
at the ordinary reader. It draws on the best 
scholarship, but is not in the least recondite, 
being instead plain and practical. . . . The 
Epistles are really intelligible in this transla- 
tion, and the commentary composed for every 
man and so conveniently placed, is invaluable 
for background and further explication.""— 
Msgr. John S. Kennedy in The Catholic 
Transcript, A Choice of the Thomas More 
Book Club. 3 maps. $4.50 


200 
GOSPEL QUESTIONS 
& INQUIRIES 


by Bernard Basset, S.J. 
Passages from the Gospels arranged for study 
and meditation with questions to draw out the 
full meaning. "Members of spiritual-apostolic 
groups are made one in mind and heart with 
the help of these penetrating and challenging 
questions.""—Edward S. Stanton, S.J., Director 
of New England Sodalities. 


Paper $1.50 Cloth $3.50 


THE CREED 
IN SLOW MOTION 


by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


A reprint of Msgr. Knox's much loved explana- 
tions of the Creed, originally given to school- 
girls, But, as the Catholic World said, "pity 
any reader who is not stimulated by this 
book." $3.00 


Order from any bookstore 
SHEED & WARD 
64 University Place New York 3 
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In the world of music during the past 
ten years, the resurgence of interest in 
grand opera deserves a place near or at 
the top of the list of major events. The 
number of recorded operas, of opera 
workshops, opera festivals and similar 
music-making activities testifies that the 
revival is starting at the best possible 
place—at the grass roots. 

The situation in St. Louis is perhaps 
typical, For years the city has had to de- 
pend almost wholly on traveling units 
for its operatic presentations. But the 
past year saw the organization of two 
groups which show promise of conti- 
nuity and success, The Civic Opera As- 
sociation presented Licia Albanese as 
the lead in Madame Butterfly, supported 
by local singers in the other roles. And 
last month we witnessed performances 
of Figaro and La Bohéme, sung by a 
group known as the August Opera Fes- 
tival. The leading singers, Jon Crain, 
Hugh Thompson and Mary Judd, were 
again joined by talented St. Louis voca- 
lists. We owe this latter venture to the 
inspiration and enthusiasm of Edward 
Murphy, a regular member of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra, who organized and 
conducted the Festival. 


Newly Recorded Operas 


Summer calls for lighter fare, and the 
opera devotee should take note of sev- 
eral recent comic-opera releases. 

Puccini’s sole comic work, Gianni 
Schicchi, is too short to bear comparison 
with the composer’s standard-length 
operas, even though a minority of critics 
consider it the high point of his output. 
There is no denying that it contains pas- 
sages of brilliance, and when the charac- 
ters are paced and properly synchro- 
nized, the ensemble pieces can rank with 
the best of Mozart. For me, however, the 
Puccini style is too heavy for this light- 
hearted commedia dell arte. 

The new Capitol album, featuring 
Tito Gobbi as the title character, Vic- 
toria de los Angeles as his daughter, and 
Carlo del Monte as Rinuccio, places the 
music of Puccini in its best possible light. 
The critic keeps his criticism to himself 
when convinced by artistry such as this. 
The Rome Opera House Orchestra is 
conducted by Gabriele Santini. 

Pergolesi’s La Serva Padrona, a buffa 
work which was premiéred in Naples in 
1733, is one of the few pre-Mozart 

(Continued on p. 700) 
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A LITURGICAL RETREAT 


by Roy Howard, S.J. 


Baptism, Confirmation and the Holy Eucharist, 
seen as sacraments of initiation and personal 
encounter with Christ. Father Howard draws 
his inspiration from the Fathers of the Church 
and the Liturgy. First rate spiritual reading. 

$3.00 


A FLORENTINE 


PORTRAIT 
St. Philip Benizi 
by D. B. Wyndham Lewis 


This great saint of the Servite Order was a 
contemporary of Dante's. He was a doctor be- 
fore his ordination, rose quickly to be general 
of his Order, and was so embarrassingly popu- 
lar that he escaped being made pope only 
by literally running away. $3.00 


THE CENTRE 
OF HILARITY 


by Michael Mason 


"An excursion into the theology of laughter. 
. . . It marks the emergence of a major critic 
on the side of sanity."—Time and Tide 
(London) $4.50 


THE IMAGE 
INDUSTRIES 


by William F. Lynch, S.J. 


. . « Profound and original. . . . His keenly 
intelligent probe has won unusual acclaim 
from thoughtful men in the very industries 
he indicts."—America $3.50 


Order from any bookstore 


Skeed & Ward’s OWN TRUMPET contains de- 
scriptions of all our Fall books, reviews, and 
articles. To get it, free and postpaid, write to— 


SHEED & WARD 
64 University Place New York 3 
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AMERICA’S JESUIT EDUCATION SERIES spotlights 
A Remarkable Tool for the Teacher at the 


University of Detroit 


“It’s like having 25 extra hands,” comments Prof. Gordon Farrell in 
discussing “TV College” and the effectiveness of the television media 
for college credit course lectures.* He is pictured above, lower left, with 
actors and behind-the-scenes assistants: film editor, director, producer, 
artist, cameramen, floor manager and others. 

Prof. Farrell begins his fifth semester of teaching Spanish on Channel 
56, Detroit's educational television station, on September 21. More than 
a thousand students have been enrolled in a variety of “TV College” 
courses. 

This semester’s schedule includes American Government and Politics, 
Capitalism and Communism, Elementary Spanish, Analytical Geometry 
and Calculus I, and Moral Philosophy I. The Catholic Schools of the 
Detroit Archdiocese will produce a weekly, non-credit program, “Science 
for Teachers,” from the University of Detroit studios. A closed-circuit, 
four-times-a-week telecast will cover freshman English lectures in com- 
bination with graduate fellows supervising quiz and discussion periods 
in individual classrooms. 

*In addition to TV lectures, students attend weekly campus quiz, discussion 
and examination periods. 





New Series—+1 
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Teacher’s Helping Hands—Spanish Prof. Gordon Farrell with some of his “TV College” assistants 


JESUIT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


ALABAMA Departments 
Spring Hill College (Mobile) ....LAS-C-Ed-N-Se-Sy-AROTC 
CALIFORNIA 


Loyola University (Los Angeles) ..LAS-C-E-Ed-G-L-AFROTC 
University of San Francisco. LAS-Sc-C-Ed-G-N-L-Sy-AROTC 


University of Santa Clara 
LAS-AE-C-E-Ed-G-L-Se-Sy-A ROTC 


COLORADO 

Regis College (Denver?) .....ccccccccccsccceccccoseses LAS-Sy 
CONNECTICUT 
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ILLINOIS 


Loyola University (Chicago) 
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LOUISIANA 


Loyola University (New Orleans) 
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-S-Se-Sy-Sp-A ROTC 


MARYLAND 
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AS-C- Se one eae 
Holy Cross College Eg . LAS-G-NROTC-AFROTC 


MICHIGAN 
University of Detroi 
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MISSOURI 
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St. Louis University 
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NEW YORK 
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OHIO 
John Carroll University (Cleveland)....LAS-C-G-Sy-AROTC 
Xavier University (Cincinnati)..... LAS-AE-C-G-Sy-AROTC 
PENNSYLVANIA 
St. Joseph’s College (Philadelphia) ..LAS-IR-Ed-Sc-AFROTC 
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WASHINGTON 


Gonzaga University (Spokane) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-J-L-Mu-N-Sy-A ROTC 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Georgetown University 
LAS-C-D-FS-G-L-M-N-Sy-AROTC-AFROTC 
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(Continued from p. 697) 

operas that still find favor. The value of 
the work lies neither in the characters 
nor in the frivolous plot, but in the 
bouncy Italian rhythms and the ingen- 
uous melodies. The new Victor album 
features Italian performers with whom I 
am not familiar. Their presentation is 
spirited and idiomatic, though surely not 
definitive. 

Opera of a different genus and species 
may be heard on the current best-selling 
Angel album entitled The Hoffnung In- 
terplanetary Music Festival, a sophisti- 
cated and deliciously humorous satire on 
music from Bach to Stravinsky. Since the 
laughs come from the musical parodies, 
they cannot be described verbally, but 
one gets some inkling of the extravagant 
fun by inspecting the list of characters 
who appear in Let’s Fake an Opera or 
The Tales of Hoffnung—Azucena, Otello, 
Briinnhilde, Manrico, Mélisande and 
five other well-known worthies. The 
libretto and music are a mélange of 
phrases and melodies lifted from the 
grand-opera repertoire. This “opera” and 
the other “numbers” are the brainchild 
of a British wit, Gerald Hoffnung, who 
has been assisted by an army of gifted 
musicians, Francis J. GUENTNER 


THE WORD 





Grant to Thy people, we pray Thee, 
O Lord, to avoid every contact with the 
devil, and with a pure mind to follow 
only Thee, O God (Prayer of the Mass 
for the 17th Sunday after Pentecost). 


The Church in her inspired liturgy does 
not often mention Satan. The reason, of 
course, is not that Mother Church enter- 
tains the slightest doubt as to the reality 
of the fallen angel. But her concerns are 
God and her children; and she adverts 
to the baleful enemy only obliquely and 
in passing. The technique is worthy of 
imitation. 

For the most part it is wiser to despise 
Satan by coldly ignoring him than to 
meet him head-on. It is a pity that we 
cannot always do as much with hell’s 
big and little helpers in this world. Even 
in the Mass-prayer of this day the 
Church’s exact expression in her own 
language is diabolica vitare contagia: 
we ask that we may avoid diabolical 
contagion. The devil’s Latin presence in 
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the prayer is no more than adjectival. 
Nevertheless, to avoid every contact 
with the devil is not only a keen trans- 
lation, it is a capital idea. 

Despite some of the more notable 
carryings-on which are dutifully report- 
ed by the daily press, formal pacts be- 
tween man and the devil in the style 
of Dr. Faustus are probably uncommon. 
One reason might be that to do official 
business with Satan requires some sense 
of the supernatural. Also, a number of 
individuals appear to be far less de- 
manding than Faust, and seem entirely 
willing to do the devil’s dirty work with- 
out any special emolument or considera- 
tion. For most people contact with the 
devil remains indirect and tentative and 
flirtatious. It is this which we ask, this 
morning, to avoid. 

There is a vivid English word which 
may serve us well in the present con- 
nection. The word is “nibble.” When a 
hungry fish rises fully and forcefully to 
a bait he is said, aptly, to “strike.” When 
he approaches the lure more circum- 
spectly, when he actually comes right 
up to it but then glances off it, we say 
that the beast is “nibbling.” Any fisher- 
man knows that a fish will go through 
this performance again and again. The 
creature will not take the bait, but he 
will not leave it alone. 

Most of us are sincerely horrified by 
the idea of contact with the devil. Some 
of us are insufficiently uneasy about 
every contact with the devil. We do like 
to nibble at the tasty bait he offers. We 
know it conceals a deadly hook. We are 
merely nibbling. There’s no real consent, 
you see, no actual excess, so. . 

Some minds are not as generally 
wholesome and antiseptic as might be 
because, in final analysis, their owners 


| never actually made up those minds on 


the subject of nibbling. In the same way 
the idea of following only God, at least 
in the area of moral behavior, does not 
really commend itself to all who secretly 
yet inveterately hanker to have the best 
of two worlds. The whole attitude or 
interior posture is indeed understand- 
able, Is it common among Catholics? 


| Probably—it is human enough. The offi- 


| cial prayers of the Church—“collects,” 


you know—generally concern most of us. 
Holy Mother Church, faithful to her 
Lord’s injunction, combines the proverb- 
ial shrewdness and subtlety of the ser- 
pent with the simplicity of the dove. 
In a prayer such as this of today’s Mass, 
Mother Church is simply praying. At 
the same time she is smartly alerting us 
to avoid every contact with the devil, 
so that we may truly with a pure mind 
be enabled to follow only Thee, O God. 
VINCENT P. McCorkry, S.J. 
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Aids to learning and teaching 


from 


NEWMAN ... 


THE COLLEGE READING SERIES 
Expertly organized volumes of supplementary and 
illustrative readings in the social sciences and phi- 
losophy. 
Readings in the History of Western Civilization, ed. 
by Thomas P. Neill, Ph.D., Department of History, 
St. Louis University. Vol. I $2.25 
Vol. II $2.25 
Readings in the Philosophy of Nature, ed. by Henry 
J. Koren, C.S.Sp., $.T.D., Department of Philosophy, 
Duquesne University. $2.25 
Reading in Sociology, ed. by Gordon C. Zahn, Ph.D., 
Department of Sociology, Loyola University of Chi- 
cago. $2.25 
Readings in Economics, ed. by Richard E. Mulcahy, 
S.J., Ph.D., Dean, College of Business Administra- 
tion, University of San Francisco. $2.25 
To appear shortly: 
Readings in the History of Ancient and Medieval 
Philosophy, ed. by James Collins, Ph.D., St. Louis 
University. prob. $2.50 


THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE 

by A. D. Sertillanges, O.P. 

Translated by Mary Ryan 

A newly reset, paperback edition of this classic 


analysis of the life of scholarship as a Christian 
vocation. Cloth $3.00 Paper $1.50 


THE STONYHURST SCRIPTURE 
MANUALS 

Introduction and Commentary by C. C. Martindale, 
S.J. 


‘« 


... anice balance between erudition and pleasing 
presentation.”—Worship 


The Gospel Acording to St. Matthew $3.00 
The Gospel According to St. Mark $3.00 
The Gospel According to St. Luke $3.00 
The Gospel Acording to St. John $3.00 
The Acts of the Apostles $3.50 


THE WORSHIP OF THE CHURCH 

A Companion to Liturgical Studies 

by William J. O’Shea, S.S., D.D. 

“A lucid exposition of the corporate sharing in the 
redemptive mission of the Son of God in the 
Mass, . . ."—America $7.00 


MODERN THOMISTIC PHILOSOPHY 
by R. P. Phillips, D.D., M.A. 
“... the best introduction to Thomist philosophy in 
the English language. . . ."—Blackfriars. 

Vol. I The Philosophy of Nature 

Vol. II Metaphysics $7.50 for two volumes 


DOGMATIC THEOLOGY 
by Msgr. Gerardus Van Noort 
Translated and revised by John J. Castelot, S.S., 
S.T.D., and William R. Murphy, S.S., $.T.D. 
“The first real manual of theology . . . to be pub- 
lished in the English language for far too many 
years. —American Ecclesiastical Review 
Vol. I The True Religion $6.00 
Vol. II Christ’s Church $7.00 


A HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 

by Frederick Copleston, S.J. 

“,.. deserves high rank indeed among the current 
textbooks on the history of philosophy.”"—The Jour- 
nal of Philosophy 


Vol. I Greece and Rome $4.00 
Vol. II Augustine to Scotus $4.50 
Vol. III Ockham to Suarez $5.00 
Vol. IV Descartes to Leibniz $4.50 
Vol. V Hobbes to Hume $4.75 


In preparation: Vol. VI: Wolff to Kant 


THE CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO 
THE BIBLE 
by Dom Celestin Charlier 


Translated by Hubert J. Richards and Brendan 
Peters 

“It would not be easy to name a book more deserv- 
ing of translation. . . ."—The Critic $4.00 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS— Westminster, Maryland 
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What's behind the news? 
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@ Over 47,000 people subscribe to AMERICA to find out 


each week what’s behind the news. 


@ AMERICA readers are thinking people, leaders in making 
decisions, forming opinions and setting tastes. They feel a 


need for a journal which will give them reasoned views 


based on Catholic principles. 


@ Page through this or any issue and you will quickly see 
why discerning Catholics depend on AMERICA to keep them 
informed on those more significant details behind the head- 
lines that affect their daily lives. If this copy does not belong 
to you, you will find a handy subscription card inside. 


e 
America National Catholic Weekly Review 
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